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GUEST EDITOR 


WESLEY M. STEVENS rejoins the aca- 
demic world September 1 as instruc- 
tor in history, Emory-at-Oxford 
College, Emory University, Oxford, 
Georgia. He leaves his post with The 
Christian Scholar in New York City 
where he has served as Editorial 
Associate and Assistant from 1957 to 
date. During this time he also has 
participated in the general work of 
the Commission of Higher Educa- 
tion of the National Council of 
Churches, which has commissioned 
him to prepare an anthology of arti- 
cles from The Christian Scholar. His 
articles and reviews also have ap- 
peared in The Village Voice, The In- 
ternational Journal of Religious Edu- 
cation, Christianity and Crisis, and 
the Study Guide for the 1957 Nation- 
al Interseminary Conference, and 
he has been a member of The Inter- 
collegian Committee. 

Mr. Stevens graduated from Texas 
A & M College with a B.A. in 
mathematics, holds a B.D. in New 
Testament from the Perkins School 
of Theology, Southern Methodist 
University, and a S.T.M. from Union 
Theological Seminary. 


Special Rate to Freshmen 
The Intercollegian is published espe- 
cially for students and you will find 
it a valuable aid in gaining perspec- 
tive on your college experience. Use 
the coupon below to order your cop- 
ies October through May at the spe- 
cial Freshman rate of $2. 
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WHEN THOMAS WOLFE wrote his novel “You Can’t Go 
Home Again” he might well have dedicated it to the 


freshman class of any college, any year. Not that you. 


can’t go home—or won’t the first free weekend this fall 
or at Thanksgiving—but you will never go home again 
as you were when you left. No matter how your parents 
or old-maid aunt bemoan this, it is, after all, the natural 
consequence of four years of college, that you will be 
changed by these college years. 

In no area is this more true thah in your personal faith. 
For whether you come from a rural home and learned 
the Shorter Catechism before you were twelve, or from 
a family background where it took Christmas or Easter 
to get your folks to church—chances are 100 to one that 
college will alter your faith. 

“Faith” here does not mean what we usually mean by 
“blind faith,” the unquestioned acceptance of a hand- 
me-down religion from well-meaning parents, pastors, 
and teachers; that package of beliefs labeled “Fragile— 
Handle with Care” which must be protected at all costs 
against questions or doubts. Nor is “faith” the mere 
practice of religion, “churchianity,” which can be meas- 
ured in intensity by one’s speed in quoting the Creed or 
right Scripture text, or the number of Sunday School 
perfect-attendance bars dangling from one’s lapel. These 
may be the products of faith but can scarcely be mistaken 
for faith itself. Nor am I thinking of “faith” as “right 
moral acts,” something you do or don’t do on Saturday 
night or at the local drive-in, though again our actions 
will reflect the quality of our faith. True faith, in other 
words, is not just intellectual assent to propositions or 
something we believe or don’t believe, or say or don’t 
say, or a set of rules we follow or break. 


by HARRY E. SMITH 
Presbyterian University Pastor 
University of North Carolina 


Challenges 
faith 


“Faith,” rather, may be defined as a personal relation- 
ship with a personal God, a relationship of trust and 
responsibility which colors all that we see and shapes all 
that we do. For the Christian it is a way of viewing all of 
life and making sense of it based upon what God has 
done throughout history, in Jesus Christ, and the rela- 
tionship we now have with Him. In this sense, faith is 
a posture, a stance, a way of facing life based upon the 
assurance that God is at. work in the world and is some- 


how at work in us. 


To ask and to learn 


College does indeed affect this kind of faith. For to 
change a person—and college is a waste of time if it 
doesn’t—means to change one’s outlook, one’s estimate 
of himself, one’s relationship to what is of ultimate im- 
portance, his god. It is, in short, to alter one’s faith. 
College tends to do this more than other periods in our 
lives for several reasons. 

(1) The relationship to authority is different, for one 
thing, as parental ties slack off, hometown restraints are 
removed, and persons are, in a real sense, on their own 
for the first time. Decisions which were once made for 
us or strongly suggested to us, are now ours to make, and 
we have a sneaky feeling that now no one around us 
seems to care. Of course new authority relationships 
soon develop—to faculty, to fraternity, to coach, to peer 
group—but these are self-determined, not the natural 
consequence of family ties, and the quality of these re- 
lationships will be for us to decide. 

One result of this new authority structure is the fre- 
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quent tendency of the freshman so to assert this new 
independence that he must flaunt the old authorities, 
decrying his “old-fashioned” parents, belittling childhood 
beliefs, condemning the Church. So quite unconsciously 
students often reject their childhood faith because it is 
closely linked in their minds with past authority figures or 
institutions. 

(2) Certainly, too, faith is viewed in a different way 
at college. For whereas elsewhere faith is most often 
simply taken for granted, religious words are used with- 
‘out much care, and doubt is largely considered a sign of 
weakness—at college questions and speculation become 
the order of the day, words are carefully defined and 
analyzed, and doubt is glorified as a virtue, proof of an 
enquiring mind. So that whereas elsewhere faith is largely 
something to be assumed, experienced and shared, at 
college it is subjected to all kinds of scrutiny and the 
demand is that it be made “intellectually honest.” 

(3) At college the alternatives to the faith we bring 
are clearer and more numerous. Surely never before 
(and probably never again) have we lived next to a Hindu 
student who can sincerely ask, “Why are you a Chris- 
tian, anyway?” or down the hall from an estranged 
Jewish student who keeps puncturing all our pious 
cliches, or roomed with a Mormon who refused to smoke 
or drink cokes because of his church’s beliefs. Never 
before have we been in a pledge class with guys who 
would do anything to be acceptable to upperclassmen, or 
in a sociology class with a prof who keeps knocking the 
Church as the “God squad.” And whereas before we left 
home we at least paid lip service to one God, the God of 
Jesus Christ, at college we are surrounded by many idols 
competing for our time and allegiance, our ultimate com- 
mitment. So that before the first year is over, there are 
few freshmen who have not been propositioned by a score 
of different idols, from success and conformity to pres- 
tige, sex, and grades. Both in personal relationships and 
in course work, if your college is worthy of its name, 
you will be confronted by new positions: atheism, prag- 
matism, humanism, hedonism, nihilism, determinism, 
existentialism, positivism, and lots of other “isms” all 
pushing you to clarify and justify your own posture of 
faith. 

(4) And patterns of habit are changed during college 
days, as Sunday church attendance, prayer at meals and 
bedtime, and disciplined and regular Bible study become 
the rare exception rather than the rule. You will soon see 
other differences between last year and this year, but 
these are a few of the reasons college does something 
to our childhood faith. 

But what does it do? For some persons, college simply 
makes their faith irrelevant—either by intellectualizing it, 
making it but one more interesting theory among many 
which has little bearing upon classwork or daily de- 
cisions; or by turning it into another activity, something 
they do on Sunday or over at the Church or Y when 
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- venture beyond the traditional “religious” 


they want to be “religious.” 

For still other freshmen, college shatters or destroys 
their faith, replacing it seasapntas or unconsciously with 
another faith. For if one’s faith is simply certainty, it will 
be shaken by questions and doubts. If it is primarily 
high ideals and morality, it will be threatened by dis- 
illusionment and cynicism. If it is rigorous church at- 
tendance and religious practices, it may be undermined 
by group pressures, laziness, or lack of self-discipline. 
When conceived simply in these terms, faith inevitably 
is shattered by the college experience. 

But there are those for whom college matures and 
strengthens their faith, not by protecting or ignoring it, 
but by challenging and testing it. Such persons dare to 
confines of 
Bible Study and worship, seeking to find relevance and 
meaning for their faith in every area of life, to find the 
relation of Christian truth to other truths, to plumb the 
religious dimensions in contemporary novels and plays, 
in art and music, in campus politics and dating relation- 
ships. 


To doubt and to grow 


They recognize that we grow in our faith not in a 
vacuum or alone or just among our own kind, but in 
constant encounter with other persons, in situations 
where we feel least secure and perhaps most threatened. 
So, whether in deciding on second semester courses or 
roommates, in planning weekends or summer work, in 
chosing extra-curriculars or dates—these individuals 
consciously seek out persons and situations where ques- 
tions will be raised, differences will be expressed, and 
their own positions clarified. For it is in the very struggle 
to articulate and communicate our faith, when we feel 
most pushed, that we grow and mature in true faith, i.e. 
that relationship of dependence and responsibilty with 
God. 

Such persons think of doubt not as the enemy of faith, 
incompatible with it, but as a necessary element in faith, 
the opposite of apathy and complacency, the consequence 
of serious concern and hence a step toward deeper faith. 
If faith is much more than tightly clutched childhood 
beliefs or intellectual assent to certain religious proposi- 
tions; if faith is, in truth, the experience of a deep and 


personal relationship to God—feeling accepted by and 


responsible to Him—then doubt is an element which was 
always and will always be present in faith. For hand in 
hand with any certainty of our relationship to God goes 
a deep uncertainty and unrest about just what this means 
in each situation, an uncertainty which keeps us ever 
asking of God, “What wouldst Thou have me to be and 
do?” In such a relationship of faith, we are freed by the 
very knowledge of God’s acceptance of us. We are freed 
to seek and to find, to ask and to learn, to doubt and to 
grow, as the challenges to faith at college are used to 
bring us to an even deeper relationship to God. 


| 
| 
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THE RESPONSE TO SUCH A QUESTION leaps immediately 
to my campus-wise and surely swinging tongue: “Yes, 
man.” Campus religious groups are, after all, composed 
chiefly of the two squarest types. First, the few fanatics. 
These are a dull lot, with an aggressive streak, who walk 
about proclaiming some truth which is oriented around 
their own navels. Secondly, the many anybodies. These 
are an equally dull lot, with a dependent streak, who 
can’t trust even their own navel. (“After all, it is so un- 
distinguished—and, everybody has one!’’) The result of 
this combination in religious groups is generally a subtle 
compound of guilt and self-rghteousness. 

Even worse, this terribly silent (now and then over- 


loud) conglomeration places its “lighted candle” either — 


in some church basement five blocks from campus, or in 
the middle of the campus in a building which is to be 
recognized because it looks, outside and in, more like a 
fraternity house than a fraternity. A home away from 
home if you can’t make Beta (or, incidentally, Phi Beta 
Kappa). 

But on second thought, isn’t the campus these days a 
_ gathering ground for squares? The President, who thinks 
the word revolves around the navels of alumni (just 
above their money belts); the Professor, who thinks that 
the world revolves around the navels of his experimental 
rats (such statistically reliable naveis!); the Beautiful 
Coed, who thinks that the world revolves around the 
navel of the Thanksgiving Queen (who knows? It might 
be her own.); the Big Man in the Fraternity, who thinks 
that the world revolves around the navels of his brother 
(good white Christian navels, button down type); and, 
oh yes, the Campus Beat, who thinks that the world re- 
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GROUPS SQUARE? 


volves around the navels in the coffee shop (bearded 
navels, rejecting materialism for a 75 cent cup of 
espresso ). 


Personal identity 


Perhaps we ought to examine what it means to “swing” 
in the midst of such a square environment. 

I have a friend, a jazz musician, who described to me 
the one moment when he was playing and began to 
swing. He stopped, he said, after several minutes, too 
excited to go on. Ever since he. has aspired to recapture 
that moment, to swing once more. “In that moment,” he 
recalled, “I recognized, felt, my music. It was a moment 
filled with individuality, integrity, creativity.” 

This, then, is the challenge with which the college or 
university ought to confront us as students; to learn 
to recognize, feel, our “music’’; to learn to respond to 
the world (what a square cliche!) and to the people 
around us (another!); to understand our individuality; 
yes, to SWING! 

Alongside this challenge—and in some respects, as a 
part of it—every student who steps onto the college 
campus for the first time is confronted by a number of 
demands. All of these impinge upon the fundamental 
educational challenge, to discover our personal identity 
(that point at which each of us swings). Practically, for 
instance, we must put a great deal of time in “on the 
books.” In addition, we must adjust sensitively—but not 
Over-sensitively—to “being on our own.” And again, we 
must “make a place for ourselves” in our new environ- 
ment. Nor, in meeting these demands, can we tolerate 
mediocrity (our social order too often idolizes it!) if we 
want to truly swing. 


Quest for success 


At this point, I make one assertion with some con- 
fidence: nearly every freshman on every college and 
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university campus this fall wants (not unexpectedly) to 
be a “success” in college—just as, by junior or senior 
year, nearly every student is grooming for success in life 
after graduation. We are perplexed, however, when we 
begin to define college “success.” The college seal or 
coat-of-arms usually includes some classical or Old 
Testament bit of wisdom, implying that the school has a 
corner on this item and that it is parcelled out to all 
successful students. My school, for instance, proclaims 
“Lux et Veritas.” What an extraordinary quest for suc- 
cess that implies. Happily, though, “Light and Truth” 
have had as little influence on the life and activity of 
my college as such slogans at any other school. 

Rather, success generally means gathering about one- 
self and displaying the social attitudes and status symbols 
which are accepted on any particular campus. Thus, if it 
would ever become “the thing,” we might find ourselves 
picketing Woolworth’s or, Heaven (at this moment) for- 
bid, writing letters to the editor of the campus newspaper. 
But probably, the most strenuous effort we will have to 
make to be a success according to our campus standards 
is to fight several tens of thousands of people in order to 
get to our seat before the opening kickoff of the “big 
game” and not to run out of beer before it is over. 

But all of this status orientation is so square! I am 
convinced that the person who is really swinging strives 
throughout college to achieve or refine his or her self- 
understanding; this is success. The status-oriented stand- 
ard of success yields only pleasant (with luck) and af- 
fluent social and intellectual automatons. 


How can | swing? 


How, I hear someone ask, do we work toward this 
swinging success? Obviously, this varies to a degree due 
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to temperament and ability, but two essentials do stand 
out. First, we must make a whole-hearted commitment 
to the opportunity which four years on the college cam- 
pus present. Primarily, we come to be educated and we 
ought to use the educational resources to the fullest de- 


gree possible: in choosing a course of study, in using the. 


library, in demanding high quality teaching from our 
professors and, in turn, in giving them our highest qual- 
ity work. Moreover, we ought to involve ourselves in 
meaningful extra-curricular activities, realizing that 
“where we spend most of our time, there our heart and 
mind is also.” Student government, a fraternity, the liter- 
ary magazine can be swinging experiences (although they 
usually aren’t), depending on how we choose to partici- 
pate in them. (This is also true of religious groups, as I 
shall point out in a moment, since we are the ones who 
make them square. ) | 

Thus, secondly, our participation must involve a vig- 
orous commitment to academic honesty, both in and out 
of the classroom. Integrity and humility are the ingredi- 
ents of academic honesty (as they were ingredients of my 
jazz musician friend’s swinging experience). For exam- 
ple, we must continually integrate that which we learn in 
one field—biology, let’s say—with what we learn in the 
others—English lit, philosophy, economics, or whatever. 
More importantly, we must integrate what we learn in 
the classroom with what we do outside it. To learn in 
psych class that racial discrimination distorts the per- 
sonality of those who practice it and those against whom 


it is practiced, and then to belong to a fraternity or 


sorority which has a grossly discriminatory clause and 
not to remove such a clause, is to be academically dis- 
honest. Action (or inaction) which is contrary to our 
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by JUDITH SPEYER 
Counselor to Protestant Students, 
Hunter College, New York City 


Where the spirit is, 


there is freedom 


DOING SOMETHING NEW is always challenging. In be- 
coming a college student, you are surrounded by expec- 
tations—your own, those of your parents and friends, of 
your fellow students and teachers. Indeed the very nature 
of the venture calls you to be a new person, as St. Paul 
says. Or do you think this is too pretentious a way to 
describe what you are looking forward to? But it is just 
this being a new person, a new creation, that is the focus 
of the biblical faith. 

The Bible is the story of God’s dealings with men 
during a specific period of history. This time of God’s 
action and man’s response is unique and is for us a 
measure of all that came before and after it. God intro- 
duced himself to Abraham, and made a covenant with 


his people. In the beginning God spoke, and came and 


dwelt among us full of grace and truth. God required a 
decision of men, that they should love him, and be his 


people. “He chose us in him before the foundation of the 


world . . .” (Ephesians 1:4), the Lord, “your maker, 
who stretched out the heavens and laid the foundations 
of the earth,” who is in Jesus Christ, reconciling all 
things unto Himself. 


In all our life 


The Bible is a book of the inner history of the work | 


of God in Creation. His redemptive activity in Christ 
is present today in every area of our life. If we are 
Christians, we have affirmed that this activity of God 
is our history, “and ever shall be, world without end.” 
For the biblical faith is that God didn’t wind the world 
up, and sit back to watch us wind down. Men are not 
machines, created by an impersonal Power; the Chris- 
tian faith is not that God is dead on a cross, but that 
God is alive in the world, continually working out his 
purpose (Deut. 5:3). 

Often we tend to reject the created world in the 
name of our faith. We tend to reject the world that God 


loved and came into. We say that ours is a “spiritual” 


religion. Never in the Bible do we find the spirit dis- 
connected from the material. In Acts, we see how wher- 
ever the Spirit is present, something happens in the world. 
Men become infused with power. The “spirituality” of 
the Christian faith is never such that our studies, or any 
other participation in the creation is separate from our 
worship of God. To be “spiritual” is to be discerning 
God’s activity in all of history, his purposes in nature, 
in ideas, social movements, nuclear discovery; to be 
“spiritual” is to find God at work, in the university, in 
society. In fact, it is the spirit which calls us to be stu- 
dents, and which frees us to be students. 


Free to investigate 


God’s sovereignty over his creation makes it possible 
for man to delve into nature’s secrets without fear. This 
made scientific discovery possible. The conviction that 
the universe is governed by capricious gods, who tempt 
men to sport with one another; the conviction that 
the universe is governed by.a loving purposive will, is 
the foundation of our western culture and ‘a mainspring 
of democratic tradition. We don’t have to guard against 
every new discovery or new idea. Because history, and 
its meaning cannot be grasped by one man or group of 
men, we reverence the freedom which permits new pat- 
terns to be revealed, knowing that “He has the whole 
world in his hand.” This means that all-things may not 
happen according to our expectations. If anything, science 


_ has showed us “that there are more things in heaven 


and earth than we dreamt of in our philosophy.” 

And to be a student today is not to follow a neat 
and clear course of study which will lead us to an 
obviously systematic way of thinking about the uni- 
verse. To be a student is to agree to participate in 
four years or more of disciplined examination of many 
universes of knowledge. The purpose of this education 
is first and foremost to give us the skill to make our own 
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decisions, to be independent by being aware of the dif- 
ference between sheer opinion or emotional inclination 
and a reasoned examination of “the facts.” The purpose 
of this education is for us to be called out for a time to 
develop our minds and our experience, so that some day, 
in whatever profession we find ourselves, and in what- 
ever community, we shall not have merely to be buffeted 
about by the winds of this complex and rapidly develop- 
ing society. We shall be buffeted, but we shall be more 
equipped to find ways of dealing with, and being creative 
in the forces of history around us. Through work with 
and meeting people from environments unlike our own, 
and with ideas unlike our own, we can re-examine our 
ideas about life and ourselves. For the university is dedi- 
cated to the growth of knowledge of which “facts” are 
only a part. Facts are things, but knowledge requires 
participation, involvement, and the freedom to be 
changed. 

If the spirituality of our faith is not to be set over 
against the creation, neither is it to be set against reason. 
At no place in the Bible is man called to abandon his 
reason, to reject the mind. The simplicity of the faith 
means that all may come to it with what resources they 
have; it does not mean that, if you have reason and in- 
telligence, you exempt your faith from the benefit of these 
gifts. The Epistles themselves are witness to the tireless 
desire of Paul not to reject the questions and ideas of his 
age in a cavalier fashion. If he rejects the “wisdom of 
this world” (1 Cor. 1ff), he rejects the reason of man 
being subject to principalities and powers: he rejects the 
rational of capacity of man being turned to bondage; he 


rejects the artifices of man when man uses them to prove. 


he is God. He rejects man’s right to take the creation for 
granted, and to dispose of all things according to his nar- 
row desires. The Gospel does not call us to be sloppy 
scientists, or half informed historians; rather it calls us 


Praise 


What showered orations plus magic 
Could trance the wonderment of eyes 
Save for the underworld of the imagination 
That flies past the bonewhite of our civilization 
Into the chimera of disguise, the idiot place 
Where clowns and dancers leap in space 
With a joy that is frightful and frightened 
And self-surprised, caught in the forest of fascination 
Flitting toward the open ringlet, the fireground, | 
The secret meadow, the startled, birdwild amphitheatre 
Discovered by self as if in defiance of our age. 
—Pierre Henri Delattre 
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to love the Lord with our hearts and minds. For we can 
trust the Lord and his creation, and he created us with 
minds to reason and hearts to know him. The Fall of 
original man (Adam) is told as the desire of men to 
believe that they could discern all good and evil. This 
indicates that it is not reason in and of itself that is the 
stumbling block; it is the pride in our wisdom. 

God never promised that we should find easy answers. 
And as we study, we shall discover that the Bible is not a 
book of easy answers. You cannot look up the answers 
to life in it. It is not a series of ethical principles: it is 
the promise of a relationship with God which transcends 
the obvious facts of our life, and frees us to go beyond 
them. 


“My thoughts are not your thoughts...” (Isaiah 55:8) 
“Behold, the former things have come to pass, and 
new things I now declare . . .” (Isaiah 49:9) 

“Fear not, for I am with you; be not dismayed, for 


I am your God.” (Gen. 26:24) 
Does the clay say to him who fashions it, “What are 


you making?” (Isaiah 45:9). . . . I made the earth. 
Jesus began to show his disciples that he must go to 
Jerusalem and suffer many things. . . . And Peter took. 


him and began to rebuke him, saying, God forbid, 
Lord! Jesus turned to Peter and said, “Get behind me 
Satan! . . . You are not on the side of God, but of 
men.” (Matt. 16:21f) 

“My Father, if it be possible, let this cup pass from me; 
nevertheless, not as I will, but as thou wilt.” (Mark 
14:36) 


Unless a grain of wheat dies... 


Paul says, “Now the Lord is Spirit, and where the 
Spirit of the Lord is, there is freedom.” (2 Cor. 3:17) 
This is the spirit of the Resurrection, that God is to be 
trusted in his love for man, but that the Spirit of God is 
free to do the unexpected, to create from the seemingly 
impossible, to speak through whatever instruments He 
chooses. The grace of God operates to redeem the world, 
and to use all things for his purposes. | 

And Paul proclaims: “For I am sure that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor things present, 
nor things to come, nor powers, nor height, nor depth, 
nor anything else in all creation, will be able to separate 
us from the love of Christ Jesus our Lord”! 

This is the trust that is the foundation of the life to 
which a Christian student is called and dedicated. Not all 
of college life will be full of this spark. Much of it will 
be sheer plugging away, for ends which are sometimes 
distant. Often we shall wonder what this has to do with 
life, or be tempted to close our ears to things which don’t 
confirm our conception of the universe. Nicodemus, 
bound by his own idea of what could and couldn’t hap- | 
pen, said to Jesus: “How can a man be born again? Can 
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he go back to his mother’s womb?” And Jesus answered 
him, “The Wind blows where it wills. And you hear the 
sound of it, but you do not know whence it comes or 
whither it goes.” (John 3:8) Now the word for wind 
and the word for spirit are the same in the Bible. God’s 
spirit moves where it wills, breathing life into whom He 
wills. 

The Word of God in the Bible is a living, moving word. 
It transcends every word which we have ever spoken or 
heard. The words of the Bible point to the Spirit every- 
where, and it is beyond the words which speak of Him. 


ing to us in many new ways. We may find ourselves con- 
fused at times. And then we must listen. In going to 
college, we have the possibility of being amazed by God, 
of finding out that He is larger and more powerful than 
all of our ideas about Him. This is the richness of his 
word, and the paradox of our faith: “Unless a grain of 
wheat falls into the earth and dies, it remains alone, but 
if it dies, it bears much fruit.” This is a call to newness 
of life. The meaning of the Cross is that life is poured 
out into the world. When men have thought they knew 
the whole truth, they have missed God’s working; when 


continued on page 20 


The Word is Life. As students, we shall find God speak- 


The new 


by ROGER ORTMAYER 
Professor of Christianity and the Arts 
Southern Methodist University 


THE MASTER POINTED OUT that nobody lights a lamp and 
then covers it with a sack or stuffs it under his bed. 
Rather, a lamp is placed where its light can be seen and © 
used. We must always remember this. When reading 
Scripture, when on our knees in prayer, when listening 
to the Service of the Word, and when singing praises, let 
not the remembrance of things past turn our attention 
from the present light. That attitude which characterizes 
the lives of the saints has been the transfiguring glow of 
present experience. 


There was once a quail that by chance was incubated 
in a chicken hatchery. He hatched out among a batch of 
chicks, who seemed as monsters to him. It was hard for 
him to make the same sounds as the chicks, but finally 
he mastered their peeps, and as he grew older he even 
tried the clucks of the hens and the crows of the roosters. 
But at that he was no good at all. 

It came about that all the chicks were one day put 
into cages, but the quail was recognized for what he 
was and taken away from the hatchery and turned loose 

_ ina thicket. He peeped, he clucked, and he tried to crow, 
and some other quail, resting near-by, were so surprised 
they flew away. He continued to peep until finally a fox 
heard him. The fox crept up until he could see what was 
making a noise like a chicken and looked like a quail. 
He decided to eat this strange being anyway, and he 
jumped—catching nothing. The bird that sounded like a 
chicken and acted like a quail flew out of his grasp to 
the opposite side of the field, where he joined the other 
quail. The covey of quail decided to let him join them. 
“He makes unusual sounds,” they said to one another, 
“but he surely acts like a quail.” 


g of the 


g by Ed Sum- 


, issued by Church Art Associates, Box 8022, Dallas, 


This parable is taken from Liturgical Jazz I, a recordin 
Wesley Order of Morning Prayer with jazz settin 


nN 

x The authentic, be it music or words, is not to be hid- 
we den. New music may not be as the old music. Why should 
= S it be? God’s love is to be celebrated in today’s sounds. 
Ee The love of God is shed abroad in our hearts by the Holy 


Spirit which is given unto us. Allelujah! 
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WE ALL NEED TO FEEL IMPORTANT to someone. Many 
college experiences thrust upon us an awareness of our 
deep connectedness with persons. The early pangs of 
homesickness, anxiety over first college dates, the appre- 
hension about being a roommate, and our separation 
from high school friends all can upset us. 

But joys await us too. In this new experience we learn 
to stand on our own two feet, not needing the help of 
parents quite so much. Our friendships begin to run 
deep in college and they shed the fickleness of earlier 
years. The choice of a vocation promises to clothe us 
with a new sense of self-esteem. Life at college, in all its 
forms, illustrates our need for being closely related to the 
people who mean something to us. 

Why, then, do some students get disillusioned with it 
all? Many have tried to understand why they were dis- 
appointed with what had promised to be an exciting 
four-year journey. Sometimes their frustrations are cen- 
tered in academic problems, but usually, when students 
are soured on it all, the deeper cause seems to be their 
sense of isolation from fellow students. 

It is not that these students are disliked. Rather it is 
their conviction that they are simply not well-liked by 
anyone, that they didn’t really belong anywhere deeply. 
They often discover that this lack of belonging is tied in 
with something else: they don’t know who they are. They 
don’t even belong to themselves! 

The lonely student (who may even be an active lead- 
er!) is usually a case of mistaken identity. Not knowing 
or trusting who he is, he is afraid to lose himself in the 
close, honest relations which make belonging possible. 


Self consciousness is the state of constantly being puzzled | 


about what one should be. Such a student stands like a 
spectator viewing his own actions and wonders, “Now 
was that O.K.?” 
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A case of mistaken 


identity 


It’s difficult to belong to ourselves or others when we 
try to force ourselves into artificial molds which do not 
allow for the expression of our temperament and talents. 
The well-known psychologist Carl Jung puts the case 
strongly when he says, 


A man cannot get rid of himself in favour of an artificial 
personality without fear of punishment. The mere attempt 
to do so releases, in all ordinary cases, unconscious reactions 
in the form of moods, fears, compulsive ideas, feelings, vices, 
etc. Obviously he who builds up too good a persona (mask) 
has to pay for it in irritability. 


‘And irritability is not conducive to good friendship. Why 


do we insist on these masks? Why do we become “for- 
eign” to ourselves and those with whom we live? Let me 
suggest two common discoveries of students which fresh- 
men might well heed early in the game. 


Rejected 


We try to become something we are not when we are 
afraid of rejection and ridicule. Then when we are arti- 
ficial we almost always expect to be disliked. It’s a vicious 
circle. The anticipation of hurt in a love affair can make 
us do peculiar things to the only self we will ever have. 
After describing the emptiness, guilt and grief of a broken 
love relationship, one 19 year-old coed wrote in a paper 
on dating: 

Once, he became interested in another girl, and when he did 

I found myself trying to be like that other girl. I changed my 

mode of dress, my way of talk, and my interests. (It is very 

obvious to me as I look back.) I even tried to wear my hair as 
she does. I used to try so hard to please him that I soon dis- 
covered that I was not myself around him. I was a completely 


different person. I was nervous and on edge around him, to- 
wards the end of our relationship, because I had pretended to 


1 Two Essays in Analytical Psychology, Carl Jung. 
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be something I was not for so long I was confused as to just 
what I was. ... One should not try to change one’s appear- 
ance just to suit someone else’s taste because, in the long run, 
it will be discovered, perhaps too late. 


Do you remember ever being tempted to submerge 
your academic interests in high school? Often the need 
for acceptance (which takes a different form in college) 
seems to demand that we deny our interest and ability 
in intellectual things. More than one girl has let her 
grades slip so she would not be tagged a “brain” by a 
potential boy friend. 


The pleasant past 


Our tendency to live in the past is another cause for 
our taking on a false self and, consequently, being some- 
what false with others. Often we assume we can be, or 


must be, the person we were years before. But college — 


differs from the past in many important respects and the 
self-image had better change too. The intruding past can 
be both an enemy and a friend. The memory of suc- 
cesses can certainly arm us with confidence in an untried 
situation, even if a part of it is just bluff and bull. But 
that pleasant past may also spoil us for the new circum- 
stances we face. Suppose for one wild moment, that with 
your good brain academic work always came easily and 
quickly for you in high school. Merely one month in 
college demonstrates that now you need real concentra- 
tion—long stretches of it. Can you come to terms with 
the drudgery involved? It may mean revising your notion 
of yourself and the stubborn reality you face. It’s not 
enough to say, 


“It wasn’t the way it used to be. 
Come weal or come woe, my status is quo.” 


For a rather dramatic case of mistaken identity look at 
the freshman whose life had been football in high school. 
He is now in college on an athletic scholarship (or 
aren’t those things supposed to exist?). Two weeks after 
arriving at Soandso University he fractures a vertebra 
_ and football is out—for his whole college career. Who 

is he now? Can he change his identity? Can he find a new 
self not subject to the vicissitudes of the scrimmage line? 
Or will he remain tied to his past self and feel martyred 
and bitter against all who try to befriend him? If he 
chooses the latter course he will remain a muscular mass 
of indirection, a case of mistaken identity. But with the 
help of friends who seek to bring out his best he can 
_ become what he potentially is. 


by ROY W. FAIRCHILD 

Professor of Christian Education 
San Francisco Theological Seminary 
San Anselmo, California 


Significance 

Normally, the self-image will change its dimensions 
many times throughout our college career. Grades will 
alter its shape. True love will do something to it. A voca- 
tional decision will sharpen its form and give it strength 
and fiber. There is another resource that students should 
not overlook. Christian faith can lend the self a stability 
and depth that will last a lifetime—and beyond. Church 
groups and Student Christian Associations exist to dem- 
onstrate the kind of caring that enables a student to live 
fearlessly in an everchanging present while keeping an 
anchorage in a significant past. 

Students report again and again that they have found 
themselves in such a fellowship. They experience the kind 
of togetherness which encourages honesty about oneself 
and which develops rather than sacrifices individuality. 
In the power of God, which such associations strive to 
embody, there lies the potential for scrapping our mis- 
taken identities—our idols—and for coming to know, 
without any doubt, that we do belong somewhere. 

The apostle Paul had a powerful experience of inner 
integrity when he heeded the meaning of God’s spirit for 


himself. 
continued on page 20 


Fabrication 


He is, therefore you are, 

For as you see him, he is thus. 
You groan and he is sad, 
Laugh, he grows humorous. 


But if you do not look at him 

Or talk to him, can he recall 
What once he was, or how to be 
Anyone at all? 


So shape his mask with hands of grace 
Or weep and let him make your tears, 
But do not turn those opaque eyes 
Toward the wall, or else he dies. 


—Pierre Henri Delattre 
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student; and when his error became a public scandal and he finally went 
§ through the motions of re-instating the student, he also fired the dean who 
if had defended the student. This is academic integrity? 
f Retire from the world then for four cloistered years of study, of reasoned 
§ examination of the facts, of disciplined reflection on the meaning of life. 
§ Retire from the world . . . only to find the world has retired with you. And 
§ human problems of hunger and dignity and integrity will turn up in every 
B class, in every book, in every clique. For this is the excitement of education 
§ after all—that your mind engages reality, that you are becoming daily more 
§ involved in the fullness of life. 

The creation is groaning for release from bondage, history is in constant 
§ flux, human beings are crying out for love. And you and I are in the midst 
{ of this, a part of all this, yet free to accept it all and each other, free to enjoy 
{ this lusty, dynamic, dangerous life as it is given to us. 

For the Lord made the world and gave us dominion over it. And despite 
our misuse of it, he has redeemed and is redeeming the whole world in his 


§ love through Jesus Christ. 

And that is freedom | ACh: 
and the expectation of responsibility ( 
and the promise of integrity in this our life. / ING 

WESLEY M. STEVENS , 
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This is a diary of one freshman’s experience. It is not 
an account of all that he wrote. Selected from his journal 
are those common experiences which we all face. Outside 


this freshman, the campus dances to the merry rhythm. 


of college life. Inside this freshman, there rumbles the 
warfare of disappointment, doubt, and despair. Implicit 
in his feelings are the fundamental needs to which 
scripture and prayer speak. Here is the kind of material 
on which a freshman may compose his own diary of 


meditations. 


The Third Day 


No letter came from home today. I had hoped that 
Joan would write to let me know if she’s missing me. 
Maybe she’ll find someone else. When I left her last 
week, she said she would always remember this summer 
together. The girl who was just ahead of me in the 
registration line is from Texas, too. I wish we had talked, 
but I couldn’t think of anything to say. How long will it 
be before I make some real friends? It’s lonely not to 
know people by first names and have something to talk 
about. There’s a Registration Hop after orientation ends. 
Rush dates are starting. But maybe I won’t be able to get 
a date or I won’t make a good impression. 


The Confession 


My feelings are filled with loneliness and anxiety. I 
am apprehensive about my own importance. The rela- 
tionships that were familiar and supportive are absent. 
What does belonging to the church mean to me when 
everyone seems a stranger? 


Joan; 


Someone 


Else 


93° 
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freshman 


The Word 


As the human body, which has many parts, is a unity, 
and those parts, despite their multiplicity, comprise to- 
gether one single body, so it is with the Body of Christ. 
For we were all baptised by the Spirit into one Body, 
whether we were Jews, Gentiles, slaves or free men, and 
we have all had experience of the same Spirit. . . . So it 
happens that if one member is honoured all the members 
share a common joy. Now you are together in the Body 
of Christ, and individually you are members of Him. 
(1 Cor. 12:12-13; 26-27). 


The Offering 


O holy Father, who has set us within the bounds of 
human fellowship, grant me courage so to live through 
my present loneliness and fear that I may learn more of 
who I am and who Thou art; to whom now be all honor 
and glory. Amen. 
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prays 


The Tenth Day 


I’m typing all my notes. This will help me to remem- 
ber the lectures. I’ve got to do it faster than I did tonight 
or I won’t be able to keep up. Maybe I should lock the 
door so people will stop interrupting. This weekend there 
will be a chance to catch up. There’s so much reading to 
do and it’s hard to know what to remember. The way it 
seems now, there won’t be time to participate in campus 
activities. Four years more. Then I will be doing what 
I really want to do. That’s a long grind in order to do 
something I enjoy. Its getting harder to be admitted to 
graduate school, and I hear that they count more than 
grades. How can I possibly be a BMOC and a good 
student, too? 


The Confession 


My tendency is to think too much of college as pre- 
paration for living instead of living now. This postpone- 
ment attitude obscures the significance of my daily work. 
I could renounce the temptations of extra-curricular 
activities and slave over the books. Such a solution is as 
one sided as over participating in activities. Are there 
greater dimensions to this process than I now see? 


The Word 


Be keener than ever to work out the salvation that 
God has given you with a proper sense of awe and 
responsibility. For it is God who is at work within you, 
giving you the will and the power to achieve His purpose. 
Do all you have to do without grumbling or arguing, so 
that you may be God’s children, blameless, sincere, and 
wholesome, living in a warped and diseased world, and 
shining there like lights in a dark place. For you hold in 
your hands the very word of life. (Phil. 2:12-16). 


The Offering 


Almighty and everlasting God, who hast ordained that 
I should live my life within these narrow bounds of time 
and circumstance, give me faith to work diligently at the 
tasks which face me now that I may more truly come to 
know thy will for my life; through Jesus Christ my Lord. 


Amen. 
continued on next page 
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The Eighteenth Day 

Tonight I went to my faculty advisor’s home. All of his 
advisees were invited. The whole evening was so exciting 
that I think we over stayed our welcome. Before I went, 
I had a dread that I would not have anything to say; 
however, the conversation went easily. Professor Martin 
showed us his study which has books and papers piled 
everywhere. From this disorganization, I guess he must 
work a lot at home. It looks as if he has read over a 
hundred books on European history alone. Later, we 
talked about many things—our homes, college ambitions, 
and first impressions of our courses. By comparison, we 
learned that Professor Jackson has told the same joke 
in every class. Professor Martin said he once wanted to 
be a concert pianist and played Chopin, Debussy, and 
Jazz for us. This evening certainly helped me to see that 
teachers are interested in other things as well as books. 


The Confession 


College has many resources for enriching my life. I 
see that there are many ways by which one can isolate 
himself and miss the warmth of the college’s human re- 
sources. The abstraction of ideas needs the contact with 
people for the humanizing of learning. 


The Word Luke 10:25-30;—36-37 


Then one of the experts in the Law stood up to test 
him and said, “Master, what must I do to be sure of 
eternal life?” “What does the Law say and what has 
your reading taught you?” said Jesus. ““The Law says, 
‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul and with all thy strength and with all 
thy mind—and thy neighbour as thyself,’”’ he replied. 
“Quite right,” said Jesus. “Do that and you will live.” 
But the man, wanting to justify himself, continued, “But 
who is my ‘neighbour’?” And Jesus gave him the follow- 
ing reply: “A man was once on his way down from 
Jerusalem to Jericho. He fell into the hands of bandits 
who stripped off his clothes, beat him up, and left him 
half dead. . . . Which of these three seems to you to 
have been a neighbour to the bandits’ victim?” “The 
_man who gave him practical sympathy,” he replied. 
“Then you go and give the same,” returned Jesus. (Luke 
10:25-39; 36-37). 


The Offering 


Almighty God who took flesh to dwell with men to 
release them from bondage, give me courage to try my 
ideas in service and in action. Amen. 
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The Twenty-Seventh Day 

My first English theme was a “D.” That’s the lowest 
grade I’ve ever made. And the only criticism was punc- 
tuation and spelling. Nothing was said about my ideas 
and expression. I can see that this work is going to be 
stifling. Everyone is forced to write in the same way and 
there’s no room for creativity. I think ideas are more im- 
portant than “i” dotting. How will we ever get anywhere 
if we spend most of our time on details? Tonight, we had 
a discussion that was a complete mess. We talked for 
over two hours about whether or not a Catholic could 
win the presidential election. If they had just listened to 
my ideas, we could have gotten somewhere. __ 


The Confession 


A real difficulty is accepting criticism. Usually, I see 
only the negative aspect of it. A failure is a blow to my 
ego, and I do not see my growth as needing to give up 
something, too. My tenacity for my way is a form of 
pride and idolatry. 


The Word 


Now the holy anger of God is disclosed from Heaven 
against the godlessness and evil of those men who render 
Truth dumb and inoperative by their wickedness. It is 
not that they do not know the truth about God... . They 
knew all the time that there is a God, yet they refused 
to acknowledge Him as such, or to thank Him for what 
He is or does. Thus they became fatuous in their argu- 
mentations, and plunged their silly minds still further 
into the dark. Behind a facade of “wisdom” they became 
just fools, fools who would exchange the glory of the 
Eternal God for an imitation image of a mortal man, or 
of creatures that run or fly or crawl. (Romans 1:18-19, 
21-23). 


The Offering 


O Lord God, who crownest man with glory and honor 
and givest him dominion over the earth, forgive me that 
I will to be lord of all things and am not master of my- 
self, that I behold my brother’s weakness ignoring my 
own fault; may thy judgment teach me humility and 
reverence, patience and love that I may be a servant of 
Truth, for Thy sake. Amen. 
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The Thirty-Fourth Day 

The freshman class had a tug of war with the upper 
classmen as a part of homecoming. Since they outnum- 
bered us we were pulled into a creek. After we were wet, 
we tackled as many seniors as possible and dunked 
them, too. My roommate, Bo, was a one man army in 
this sortie. With two men pulling him down the bank, he 
managed to free himself and push them in. After dinner 
there was a torch-light parade and a pep rally around a 
bonfire. As a result of much screaming I can barely talk. 
Tomorrow is the first big weekend of the year with Louis 
Armstrong for the homecoming dance. Bo’s girl got me a 
date with a friend of hers who has one of those deep 
southern accents. This weekend will just be “you all” 
and “re-al-ly” all the time. | 


The Confession 


The goodness of life is nearer and greater than I often imagine. There is joy and fun open to me in all my 
activities, but I tend to divide them into work and play. Even simple things have their depth of surprises when I 
am free to receive them. 


The Word 


“Ask and it will be given to you. Search and you will 
find. Knock and the door will be opened for you. The 
one who asks will always get; the one who is searching 
will always find, and the door is opened to the man who 
knocks. “If any of you were asked by his son for bread 
would you be likely to give him a stone, or if he asks for 
a fish would you give him a snake? If you then, for all 
your evil, quite naturally give good things to your chil- 
dren, how much more likely is it that your Heavenly 
Father will give good things to those who ask Him? 


(Matt. 7:7-11.) 
The Offering 
Holy Father who has invited me to live with many choices, grant that I may use my freedom to seek what is 
good, true, honorable, and lovely. Amen. ° Continued on next page 
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The Fortieth Day 

Parent’s Weekend is only five days away. Mom and 
Dad are coming to see the football game and meet my 
professors. I dread what Dad will say about my mid- 
semester report. Ever since I flunked that history pop 
quiz, I haven’t been able to concentrate. Sleep! I could 
sleep for a week from working all night. But I do not 
seem to get anywhere. I don’t remember what I read. 
... It seems to go right through my head without leaving 
a wrinkle. I’ve read some assignments five times, and this 
puts me behind. There’s so much to cover. They expect 
two hours of preparation for every hour spent in class. 
Outside reading reports, weekly papers, and tests never 
give me a chance to breathe. By the time I’ve done my re- 
search for a paper, other people have handed theirs in. 
Sometimes I wish that I would get.appendicitis so I 
would have a good excuse for Mom and Dad. 


The Confession 


My attitude toward academic work is legalistic. I 
sometimes feel my entire value is represented by a grade. 
The system doesn't provide grace. It’s forced to hold 
standards. Can I accept that I am only asked to work 
with what I have? 


The Word 


It is made still plainer that no one is justified in God’s 
sight by obeying the Law, for: “The righteous shall live 
by faith.” And the Law is not a matter of faith at all 
but of doing, as, for example, in the Scripture: “He that 
doeth them shall live in them.” Now Christ has redeemed 
us from the curse of the Law’s condemnation, by Him- 
self becoming a curse for us when he was crucified. 
Plant your feet firmly therefore within the freedom that 
Christ has won for us, and do not let yourselves be 
caught again in the shackles of slavery. (Gal. 3:11-13, 


The Offering 

O God in whose service is perfect freedom, and who 
desirest naught but that man should live with joy in Thy 
presence, pardon my selfish attempt to win my own favor, 
to save my own life; free me from this worry to trust in 
Thy great mercy and free to do Thy perfect will, through 
Jesus Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


For Further Reading 

A Diary of Private Prayer, John Baillie, Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1955. 

The Student Prayerbook, Association Press, New 
York, 1953. f 

The New Testament in Modern English, J. B. Phillips, 
The MacMillan Company, New York, 1958. . 
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By RICHARD LEE GELWICK and GLADYCE OHRT 
WALKER, until recently Secretary of the YMCA and 
Executive Director of the YWCA at Oberlin College. 
Mr. Gelwick also was Director of Religious Activities 
at Oberlin and this year is studying at the Pacific 
School of Religion under a Danforth Fellowship. 


e 
Christ 
our lord: | 
amen. 


ARE RELIGIOUS 
GROUPS SQUARE? 


CONTINUED 


knowledge is intellectual hypocrisy of the worst sort— 
and I could give many more examples from campus life. 
It should be sufficient to point out the fact that without 
integrity, it is impossible to come to a unified and 
meaningful sense of personal identity. 

And this integrity is set in the context of humility. 
After all, none of us can know well every field of learn- 
ing, nor can we completely and self-consciously integrate 


ali of our learning and experience. It is such a recogni-. 


tion that ought to prevent us from going around the 
campus with that “holier-than-thou” or “wiser-than- 
thou” or even “normaler-than-thou” look on our faces. 

To achieve self-understanding, to be truly a success— 
to swing—we must, then, commit ourselves fully to the 
college, and do so with a deep sense of academic hon- 
esty. Otherwise, it won’t be long before we will become 
one of the variety of squares I mentioned at the be- 
ginning. 

Let’s ask one more question: does a religious group 


have to be square? Once again the response leaps to my 
lips: “No, man.” If it is simply a punch-and-cookies 
affair or a gathering of self-supporting fanatics, sure. But 
if, in its program, fellowship, and work, it is grounded 
in the affirmation that it, and those students who partici- 
pate in it, have been called to “know the truth and be 
made free men in Christ,” it can witness to the ultimate 
point of human self-understanding—the Good News that 
God through Christ has loved and redeemed us and our 
world. Such a witness must be made fully within the 
life of the college; we do not ignore the essentials to a 
swinging college experience nor are we afraid of them. 
Thus, this witness can be made and we can participate 
in it, as it swings, through modern art and drama, and 
liturgical jazz; it can involve study which ranges from 
the Bible to contemporary philosophers and theologians; 
it can express itself in a concern for community social 
problems, domestic politics, or international affairs. A 
religious group ought, in fact, to swing. 

It is in the swinging religious group that we can come 
to know responsibility in the deepest sense: response- 
ability. We can achieve self-understanding; we can be- 
come able to respond to our world, to the human com- 
munity of which we are a member; we can know, feel, 
our “music.” We can swing! 

And surely these are days when we must. 


Of course. 
But not the kind in this daffy definition? 


about almost nothing.” 


terms— 


noteworthy.” 
How to achieve this? 


STUDYING TO BECOME A SPECIALIST ? 


“SPECIALIST—One who learns more and more about less and 
less until finally he knows practically everything 


No, not that. Rather, a SPECIALIST who is special in Webster’s 


by unusual quality, uncommon, 


welcome to Chicago 
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arts, adventure, humor. 
It’s the way to lead a life more interesting to yourself; to make you 
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Where the Spirit is, 


there is freedom 
CONTINUED 


their ears have been filled with the sound of their own 
words, they have not heard God. All new life is a risk, a 
leap of faith. Jesus did not have future knowledge of the 
Resurrection when he prayed in the Garden of Gethse- 
mane; but he trusted the Father. 

The proclamation of the biblical faith is that God is al- 
ways doing a new thing; that life is a marvelous and open 
possibility, and that we are called to participate in that 
newness. If to this time, the Bible has been for us a series 
of simple propositions about the Good Life, we may find 
this understanding of it inadequate. However, if the 
Bible can be for us the living word of God acting in the 
lives of men, and promising them that wherever they are, 
there will he be also, our education may demonstrate to us 
that the biblical faith is deeper than we had anticipated. 
The thrust of the biblical faith is that God is at work, 
everywhere, particularly where men are sticking their 
necks out to discover the meaning and purpose of their 
existence. This is the story of the Covenant and the 
prophets; this is the proclamation of the Cross and the 
Resurrection. 


A case of mistaken identity 


CONTINUED 


All who follow the leading of God’s spirit are God’s own 
sons. Nor are you meant to relapse into the old slavish atti- 
tude of fear—you have been adopted into the very family 
circle of God and can say with a full heart, “Father, my 
father.” The Spirit Himselj endorses our inward conviction 
that we are really the children of God. (Romans 8:14-16).? 


This is the broadest and deepest definition a person 
can have for his life, one that gives meaning to all the 
choices that must be made within its wide boundaries. 
If you are grasped by this Spirit it means that He will 
break up your life again and again when it gets too small, 
too narrow, or too routine for the new circumstances 
that face you. These changes will probably upset you but 
through it all you'll discover an anchorage which gives 
you a meaningful experience through your four years. 

The discovery of the reality of God does not come 
apart from the finding of your own integrity and the 
warmth of close relations with others. Indeed when 
God said to Ezekiel, “Stand on your feet and I will speak 
to thee,” he must also have had freshmen in mind. 


* Letters to Young Churches, J. B. Phillips. 
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Books for 
Mature Christian 
Living 


DR. SCHWEITZER OF 


LAMBARENE 


By NORMAN COUSINS. AI- 
bert Schweitzer portrayed for 
the first time in his full human 
dimension by his leading inter- 
preter in America. 48 pages of 
photographs. $3.95 


VENTURE OF FAITH 


A Guide to Marriage 
and the Home 


By HAROLD BLAKE WALK- 
ER and MARY ALICE WALK- 
ER. The ways to live a happy 
and successful Christian mar- 
ried life. $3.00 


THE CHOICE TO LOVE 
By ROBERT RAYNOLDS. 


“The finest, most comprehen- 
sive, contemporary statement 
about the nature of love and its 
necessity in the life of man.”— 
EDMUND FULLER. $3.75 


CHRISTIAN YOGA 
By J. M. DECHANET. The 


Christian use of an ancient dis- 
cipline written by a French 
Benedictine with specific in- 
structions and illustrations of 
basic yoga positions. $3.75 


ZEN BUDDHISM AND 


PSYCHOANALYSIS 


By ERICH FROMM, D. T. SU- 
ZUKI and RICHARD DE MAR.- 
TINO. The first serious effort 
. to explore the common ground 
between Zen and psychoanaly- 
sis. “Brilliant.”—Jack KeErovu- 
AC. | $4.00 


THE NEW SHAPE OF 


AMERICAN RELIGION 


By MARTIN E. MARTY. “The 
most solid analysis that has ap- 
peared on the new shape of 


American religion.”—A. Roy 
ECKHARDT. $3.50 


At your bookstore 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
N. Y. 16 


SUDDENLY LAST SUMMER. A Co- 
lumbia release starring Eliza- 
beth Taylor, Montgomery Cliff 
and Katherine Hepburn. Based 
on the play by Tennesse Wil- 
liams. 


FUGITIVE KIND. A United Artist re- 
lease starring Marlon Brando, 
Anna Magnani, Joanne Wood- 
ward and Maureen Stapleton. 
Based on the play Orpheus Des- 
cending by Tennessee Williams. 


IF YOU WANT TO SPEND two disturbing 
evenings, the above movies should be just 
the thing. Tennessee Williams has a dra- 
matic passion for skillfully revealing the 
“evil” that lurks within our midst. He 
clings to this task as though it were a 
God ordained calling that he be the 
Prophet of “Evil” for twentieth century 
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reviews 


America. This vision of “evil” hovers over 
the viewer like a storm cloud which finally 
bursts in Fugitive Kind but just lingers 
through Elizabeth Taylor’s Summer. 

Evidently Tennessee Williams read the 
Bible as a boy in the home of his Grand- 
father who was an Episcopalian rector, 
but he seems to have remembered only 
one passage. The sum total of his dra- 
matic work seems dedicated to a contem- 
porary exposition of Jesus’ rebuke of the 
Pharisees in Matthew 23, especially the 
verse... “. . . for you are like white- 
washed tombs which outwardly appear 
beautiful, but within they are filled with 
dead men’s bones and all uncleanness” 
(Matthew 23:27 RSV). The seeming per- 
versity of plot and characters must be 
understood‘ in this context. You and I 
are Pharisees. We seek to veil the demonic 
elements of our lives and our society. Mr. 
Williams takes the evil symptoms of our 
age and develops them to their most 
dreadful extremes in an attempt to warn 
us of the consequences of our blindness. 
This is truly a prophetic task, though we 
tend to become so threatened by the per- 
versities of the character that we miss the 
message. 

The specific theme which runs through 
these movies is the in-human use of hu- 
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TWO NEW BOOKS 


for Christian 
Leadership 


MILLER’S 


Ale xa Miller 


Here's the intellectual “digging in” needed 
to strike firm foundations for a working 
faith on campus. “Lex” Miller is known 
to several college generations as a power- 
ful magnet who attracted the best minds 
and the big ideas to his infectious Christian 
philosophy of life. This is his final testament 
in book form. 

Fundamentally, Dr. Miller's stated aim is 
to discover how in America a workable 
balance can be effected in our “triadic 
structure: a community of learning, a com- 
munity of faith and a community of power. 
He suggests new directions in which stu- 
dents can move toward this ideal . . . direc- 
tions that put Christian principles into ac- 
tion in campus life. 

It appeals to every thinking Christian 
with its candid, informed case for skep- 
ticism to clear the ground for a surer faith 
in the end. Dr. Denbeaux is chairman of the 
department of religion at Wellesley College. 

This book challenges teachers, students 
and administration to work toward a gen- 
uinely Christian culture and to seek ap- 
prenticeship in religion and life in the uni- 


versity. | $3.50 
FRED DENBEAUX’S 


doubt 


That “there lies more faith in honest doubt 
than in half the creeds” is brilliantly illus- 
trated in this book. Christianity, Dr. Den- 
beaux believes, is most creative when it 
forsakes the sterile isolation of pure the- 
ology and takes seriously its alliance with 
culture. 

What this means becomes clear as he 
takes the reader on an intellectual and cul- 
tural tour of human history to show how 
Hellenism, Paulinism, Thomism, Reforma- 
tion Protestantism, modern-day Catholic 
orthodoxy and popular Logical Positivism 
all yield clues to support the force of this 
idea. $3.50 
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faith and 
learning 


theart of 
christian 


man beings. In Fugitive Kind it is Marlon 
Brando victimized by the community neu- 
rosis of a small Mississippi town. He is 
just too virile and honest to be allowed to 
remain, and after upseiting the emo- 
tional equilibrium of most of the female 
population by his mere presence he is 
finally destroyed by a sadistic sheriff, but 
not before he and Anna Magnani enjoy a 
tender, tragic, “fellowship of the damned” 
love affair. It is this relationship which 
supplies what little plot there is. In a 
Williams play however the plot is always 
subordinate to the message, and were he 
dealing with less sensational material he 
would never survive the charge of moral- 
ist and preacher. 

Suddenly Last Summer describes the at- 
tempt of an over-protective mother to 
protect the reputation of her son even 
though it means the destruction of her 
niece through a lobotomy. She promises 
to give a much needed surgical wing to 
the state mental hospital if they agree to 
cut the “lies” out of her niece’s mind. You 
can imagine the emotion this evokes in 
the male viewers. The very thought of 
harm to Elizabeth Taylor is worth going 
to war over. Montgomery Clift proves to 
be an admirable Prince Charming and 
saves our Snow White heroine from the 
witches, who include her mother and 
brother as well as the hospital super- 
intendent. These are willing to pawn her 
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furnish larger quantities of used postage 
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PAYMENTS. Especially desire contact with 
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group project. For information write—Mr. 
J. A. Morris, Box 14625, S.E. Station, Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. 


Film reviews 


sanity for wealth, education, and a hos- 
pital wing respectively. 


Williams’ view of life 


In both these dramas the protagonists 
are surrounded by a whirlpool of evil 
which threatens to swallow them. This 
seems to be Tennessee Williams’ view of 
life. There is an almost poetic description 
of birth and destruction of sea _ turtles 
which seems to be a warning parable to 
the innocent. Carnivorous creatures sur- 
round us and will devour us whenever 
their need and our availability coincide. 

Many will consider the details of Wil- 
liams’ stories quite extravagant . . . just as 
they denied the Kinsey report, and true 
the death of Sebastian in Suddenly Last 
Summer can only be explained as a de- 
scription of an hallucination which might 
be attributed to persons suffering from 
delusions of gender. But these stories seem 
to me to be caricatures of every day 
relationships, and not too far fetched at 
that. How often do we encounter selfish 
kin, parents blind to their children’s weak- 
nesses who would destroy the realities of 
the situation rather than face the truth; 
and if my experiences living and minister- 
ing as a Negro in the South are in any 
way typical, sadistic, and power crazy 
sheriffs are the rule rather than the excep- 
tion in rural Southern counties. Even on 
the college campus will one find an 
occasional “wild thing” like Joanne Wood- 
ward as Carol: broken, lost, and dis- 
illusioned by the forces of evil, interested 
only in the escape from life afforded by 
pleasure and valuing men only as “ani- 
mals at stud.” This is one aspect of life, 
an aspect that most would rather not face. 
However, only in our confrontation of the 
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harsh brutal facts of existence and deter- 
mining to rise above them do we truly 
discover the meaning of humanity. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Williams has not gotten 
this far in his dramas. He is seemingly 
overcome by the evil and wallows in it, 
asking for compassion but offering no 
_ hope. He is not to be blamed for this, 
though. As an artist his responsibility is 
to reveal what he senses. This he does well 
with the help of fine performances by the 
main characters—any of the main char- 
acters might win an Oscar for their versa- 
tile interpretations. | 


A new concept 

The filming of genuine tragic drama 
such as these marks the entrance of a new 
concept of entertainment into American 
life. The public seems ready to see reality 
in depth. Certainly students are. And as 
filming techniques and direction mature to 


CONTINUED 


the point that they can handle such potent 
material readily, motion pictures may yet 
evolve as a truly great artistic medium. 

These films afford the opportunity to 
confront evil within the confines of a 
theater, and they view it with some degree 
of objectivity. Tennessee Williams is dram- 
atizing the questions and challenge of 
our level of society. There is no better 
time to start thinking about these things. 
Study is much more meaningful when 
there is a specific complex of problems to 
pursue. But finally, the mere introduction 
to some of the cruder forms of behavior 
which exist under the veil of etiquette is 
something which I covet for the many 
whose eyes remain opaque to the need 
around them. 


ANDREW J. YOUNG, Assoc. Director 
Dept. of Youth Work, 
National Council of Churches 
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O God, thou hast set our feet in a large room. 


We thank thee that among the blessings of this life 
we can reckon the demands, the opportunities, 
and the vision of today. 


We thank thee for the invigorating 

sense that all things are being made new, 
and that it is given fo us to 

make traditions as well as to 

uphold them. 


We thank thee that thou has counted 
us worthy to stand in this day of the 
coming of the Son of Man. 


Grant, O Lord, that to live in such glorious times 
may cleanse us from all pettiness and self-seeking, 
filling us with a gallant and undaunted spirit, 
that we may be diffusers of life, 

strengthening all we meet. 


Through Jesus Christ, Our Lord, 


Amen. 


From The Student Prayer Book, 
Association Press, | 
New York, 1953. 
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